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Attention should be called to certain errors of statement, important 
to correct in an introductory work of this type. On page 151, Dela- 
ware and Ohio should not be included among the states in which the 
governor has no veto power. On page 157, the number of committees 
in the House of Representatives of the United States is given as " more 
than thirty," which is not incorrect, but is misleading, as the usual 
number is about sixty. The statement on page 306 that the city 
council in the United States is generally made up of two houses is in- 
accurate ; and in the same connection (page 308) the term of the 
mayor of New York City is given as two years instead of four. On 
page 343 the author misinterprets the rule in the Democratic national 
convention by stating that ' ' the state delegations must vote as a unit 
for the same person." 

The bibliographical apparatus of the volume is weakened by a num- 
ber of serious omissions. Goodnow on City Government in the United 
States, Baldwin's Judiciary, Macy's Party Organization, Oberholtzer's 
Referendum, and Redlich's English Local Government are all standard 
works, invaluable for the purpose of a study of the elements of political 
science, and should have been conspicuously cited. 

On the whole, Professor Leacock's volume should prove very useful 
in the work for which it is especially designed. 

C. E. Merriam. 

University of Chicago. 

Applied Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. Boston, Ginn and 
Company, 1906. — xviii, 384 pp. 

As Dr. Ward has never believed in " science for science's sake," he 
follows up his Pure Sociology with an Applied Sociology. The book 
falls into thice parts. Part i, " Movement," shows that society is not 
obliged to rely for amelioration on the slow operation of natural forces 
but can advance by conscious effort. Part ii, " Achievement," in- 
vestigates the conditions of the production of the great men that rear 
the fabric of civilization, and shows that only a small portion of the 
talent in a population has ever come to fruition. Part iii, " Improve- 
ment," demonstrates that the policy of providing opportunity for latent 
talent by means of a widely diffused and more rational education would 
enable society to utilize more fully the gains of the past, and to enlist 
a much greater number of workers in multiplying those achievements 
which benefit mankind. 

With Dr. Ward, "applying" sociology does not mean devising solu- 
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tions of a series of "social problems." A book of unrelated discus- 
sions of remedies for social ills would form no part of a science ; and 
Dr. Ward conceives the application of theory to be as much a part of 
sociology as the " pure " theory itself. He finds that our social troubles 
are all traceable to a single fundamental trouble. For him the oppres- 
sions, exploitations and maladjustments that mar the social union of 
men all find a common root in inequality of intelligence. He believes 
in a sovereign remedy, but he will have none of the much-advertised 
panaceas. Only the systematic social distribution of knowledge, which 
by evening men in intelligence will give control into the hands of the 
many, can put an end to the exploitations that embitter the lot of the 
masses. When men rave against the abysmal wealth-contrasts of to-day, 
the economist bids them think less of redistribution and more of equal- 
izing economic opportunity. Dr. Ward the intellectualist digs deeper 
yet, showing that the economic-opportunity policy will avail little unless 
men are made more equal in that intellectual equipment which alone 
can realize a regime of equal opportunity. In this he is a true philoso- 
pher, and in comparison with his program the instantaneous cure-alls 
of contemporary healers look cheap and ridiculous. 

Dr. Ward advances another and bolder claim for his policy. He be- 
lieves that it will greatly multiply the number of contributors to art, 
letters, science and technique. In order to establish the conditions of 
individual achievement he cites the entire ' ' literature of opportunity ' ' 
— Galton, de Candolle, Jacoby, Cooley and Odin. In the light of 
Odin's researches on 6382 French writers since 1300 (Genese des 
grands homtnes, two volumes, 1895) he feels justified in asserting 

that about 80 per cent of all distinguished persons are born in large cities, 
and that nearly all others go early to great intellectual centers ; that over 
90 per cent of them belong to wealthy or well-to-do families and are exempt 
from all material concerns ; that nearly 90 per cent of them belong to the 
higher social classes (nobility, public officials, liberal professions, business 
men); and that 98 per cent of them receive a liberal education in their 
youth [p. 253]. 

He concludes that, under laissez faire in education, 

a person born of the nobility has nearly two hundred times the chance to be- 
come eminent that one born in the working class has, assuming that the 
native genius is the same. For the bourgeoisie the chances are only one to 
twenty-three. The son of a noble has six and one-half times the chance of 
the son of a physician or lawyer, and two and one-half times that of the son 
of a judge or procuteur [p. 209]. 
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Convinced that genius is as likely to appear in a lower class as in a 
higher, that the ore from the social deeps is as rich as that from the 
top, Dr. Ward argues that by a well-organized system of universal edu- 
cation society can increase by at least a hundred fold the number of 
contributors to progress. 

Most selectionists will find this " intellectual egalitarianism " a little 
exaggerated. Is it likely that a rural population from which for 
three hundred years the brighter members have been escaping to the 
cities will be as fertile in genius as the picked population of Paris ? It 
is one thing to deny that social ranks are essentially due to difference 
in capacity ; it is another thing to deny that the competition for the 
prizes of life has any testing value, or that those who rise are any more 
likely to transmit exceptional traits than those who fail. 

This does not, however, break the force of the demonstration that 
genius cannot prevail over circumstances (as Galton assumes), but 
must be dowered with leisure and education. It does not weaken the 
surmise that innumerable originative minds have been stifled by lack of 
opportunity and that the progress that has actually taken place is the 
work of only a small fortunate fraction of the geniuses that are born. 

This great book is a noble crown to the author's philosophy. No 
writer has presented so powerfully the claims of education as a con- 
scious social policy. No one has so vindicated the worth of the 
teacher's work. Best of all, however, is the spectacle of an eminent 
thinker seeking in all humility to show that the fewness of men of 
eminence is due to adverse circumstances rather than to the rarity of 
natural talent, and insisting that not a great gulf but only a gentle de- 
clivity separates the men of achievement from common work-a-day 

people. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 

The University of Wisconsin. 



